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MR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.! 
BY FRANCIS HUEFFER, 
(Conclusion of No. III.) 

It seems strange that Mr. Pepys, who was 
born in 1632 and passed his early youth in or 
near London, should, as he states in the pas- 
sage last referred to, not “ remember to have 
heard the organs and singing-men in surplices 
in my life.” The explanation is probably that 
the boy was a staunch Roundhead, although 
the man conformed to the more congenial 
tenets of the loyal Church. Mr. Pepys’s 
early republican tendencies troubled him a 
good deal in after years, and there is an 
amusing account in the Diary of how he meets 
a Mr. Christmas, an old schoolfellow, and is 
much afraid “that he would have remem- 
bered the words that I said the day the king 
was beheaded (that were I to preach upon 
him my text should be ‘The memory of the 
wicked shall rot,’) but I found afterwards that 
he did go away from school before that time.” 

After a passing reference to a “pair of 
Virginalls”’ saved in a boat from the great 
fire of London, we pass to the description of 
a fearful and wonderful instrument which, 
with its congeners, the learned men aforesaid 
must identify. “Thence to the musique meet- 
ing at the Post-office where I was once be- 
fore. And thither anon came all the Gres- 
ham College, and a great deal of noble 
company, and a new instrument was brought 
called the Arched Viall, where, being tuned 
with lute strings and played on with keys like 
an organ, a piece of parchment is always kept 
moving; and the strings which by the keys 
are pressed down upon it are grated in imita- 
tion of a bow by the parchment; and so it is 
intended to resemble several vyalls played on 
with one bow, but so basely and harshly that 
it will never do. But after three hours’ stay 
it could not be fixed in tune, and sothey were 
fain to go on with some other musique of in- 
struments.” 

There seems to be a curious fate reigning 
over the instruments which have the word 
“arch” prefixed to their name. They have 
no vitality, and somehow or other come to 
grief. Even the famous archlute, which was 
still a living thing in the time of Handel, has 
now disappeared from the concert-room and 
joined Mr. Pepys’s “ Arched Viall” in the 
limbo of things forgotten. Whether the lat- 
ter twanged again on any subsequent occa- 
sion, and with less unharmonious results, the 
Diary does not say. Mr. Pepys’s verdict, 
tliat it would never do, at any rate, has been 
fully confirmed by the event, as his predic- 





1 From the London Musical Times. 





tions usually were, being, indeed, always 
founded on calm judgment and close observa- 
tion. For the latter he had, with regard to 
this particular subject, a good opportunity in 
his own collection of musica] instruments, the 
remnants of which are still in existence. It 
was not without good reason that, as early as 
August 21, 1663, when his prosperous days 
had scarcely yet begun, he could write: 
“ This evening I paid Mr. Hunt £3 for my 
viall, and he tells me that I may, without 
flattery, say I have as good a Theorbo viall 
and viallin as is in England.” 

How, four years later, Mr. Pepys was on 
the point of adding an organ to his collection, 
and how reasons of space and prudence pre- 
vented him from doing so, the following ex- 
tract may tell: “At my bookseller’s and did 
buy ‘ L’illustre Bassa’?in four volumes for 
my wife. Meeting Dr. Gibbons,* he and I 
to see an organ at the Dean of Westminster’s 
lodgings at the Abbey, the Bishop of Roches- 
ter’s; where he lives like a great prelate, his 
lodgings being very good; though at present 
under great disgrace at Court, being put by 
his Clerk of the Closet’s place. I saw his lady 
of whom the Zerre Filius* at Oxford was 
once so merry; and two children, whereof 
one a very pretty little boy, like him, so fat 
and so black. Here I saw the organ, but it 
is too big for my house and the fashion do not 
please me enough; and therefore I will not 
have it.” 

Readers may care to know that the “ fat and 
black boy” so unceremoniously introduced 
grew up to be an Irish judge, and a baronet 
of Queen Anne’s creation. 

We next come to a short excursion on sci- 
entific ground, which, although it does not 
refer to the art of music, may be interesting 
to the pupils of Helmholtz and others, as a 
landmark in the history of acoustics. Mr. 
Pepys, it may be added, although a man of 
science and later on the President of the 
Royal Society, was too reasonable a man to 
believe in the monstrous idea propounded by 
some people now-a-days, that composers as 
composers would be benefited by a knowl- 
edge of acoustics, or of what is absurdly called 
the science of music. In a passage, which 
will be quoted by-and-by, he classes music 
with “the other parts of mathematical know]l- 
edge,” but this has reference to a more syste- 
matic and, therefore, more scientific method 
of teaching musical theory, which he justly ad- 
vocates against the barbarous jargon of his 
contemporaries. As for acoustical science, 
he regarded it as being on the same footing 
with other branches of knowledge in which 
he took an interest, not as a musician or mu- 
sical amateur, but merely as a man of wide 
culture and catholic intelligence. In expla- 
nation of the following passage, it should be 
stated that the Mr. Hooke referred to is Rob- 


2‘ Ibrahim, ou l’illustre Bassa.”’ It was the first of that 
almost interminable series of ‘Twelve vast French ro- 
mances, neatly gilt,” published by Magdaleine de Scudéri. 
It was printed in 1641.— M. B. 

3Christopher Gibbons, the second son of the great Or- 
lando. Born in 1615; appointed organist of Westminster 
Abbey, 1660; Doctor of Music, Oxon., 1664; died 1676. He 
is buried in the cloisters of the Abbey. 

4A scholar appointed to make a satirical and jesting 
speech at an Act in the University of Oxford. The custom 
was discontinued about the beginning of the last century. 
—M. B. 








ert Hooke, a great scientific authority of the 
period, who frequently turns up in the Diary 
as a lecturer on the Comet of 1664, and on 
felt-making, and as the author of a book “ of 
the Microscope, which is so pretty that I 
presently bespoke it, and away home.” This 
is Mr. Hooke’s theory of vibrations, as con- 
nected with musical sounds : — 

“ August 8, 1666. Discoursed with Mr. 
Hooke, whom I met in the streete, about the 
nature of sounds, and he did make me under- 
stand the nature of musicall sounds made by 
strings mighty prettily ; and told me that hav- 
ing come to a certain number of vibrations 
proper to make any tone, he is able to tell 
how many strokes a fly makes with his wings 
(those flies that hum in their flying) by the 
note it answers to during their flying. That, 
I suppose, is a little too much refined; but. 
his discourse in general was mighty fine.” 

Speaking of acoustics, it will be well to 
mention one of the most curious passages in 
the Diary, curious in so far as it illustrates in 
the most striking manner the saying of Taci- 
tus, ‘ Rebus humanis inest quidam circulus.” 
Here, at a very primitive period of dramatic 
music in England, we find foreshadowed the 
idea carried out at the Wagner Theatre at 
Bayreuth, the idea of the invisible orchestra. 
The Theatre Royal, at which this idea was 
first tried, was one of the predecessors of 
“Old Drury,” being situated near Drury 
Lane, although not yet called by the name of 
its local habitation. 

“May 8, 1663. Thence to my brother’s, 
and there took up my wife and Ashwell to 
the Theatre Royal, being the second day of its 
being opened. The house is made with extraor- 
dinary good contrivance, and yet hath some 
faults, as the narrowness of the passages in 
and out of the pitt, and the distance from the 
stage to the boxes, which I am confident can- 
not hear; but for all other things it is well, 
only, above all, the musique being below and 
most of it sounding under the very stage, 
there is no hearing of the basses at all, nor 
very well of the trebles, which sure must be 
mended.” ° 

Mr. Pepys’s censure, it should be remem- 
bered, applies to a time when “ musique,” 
both orchestral and choral, was executed on 
a small scale; had he known the gigantic 
bands of modern days perhaps he would have 
judged differently. 

To conclude. we must hear a little of one of 
Mr. Pepys’s favorite hobbies, the reform of 
musical theory, which in those days of scho- 
lastic nomenclature, with a very vague mean- 
ing at the back of it, was, indeed, urgently 
needed. The new scheme, including, as we 
have seen, a remodelled system of notation, 
was as eagerly sought by Mr. Pepys as if it 
had been the philosopher’s stone. More than 
once the secret seems within his reach. “ All 
the evening,” he writes, 20th of March, 1668, 
—after a day’s hard work at the office “to 
enable us to set out twenty-seven ships ” — 
“ pricking down some things and trying some 
conclusions upon my viall, in order to the in- 
venting of a better theory of musick than hath 
yet been abroad; and I think verily I shall 
do it.””’ Whether he ever “did it,” and what 
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was the result, is more than the present writer 
professes to know. Some light on the gen- 
eral bearings of Mr. Pepys’s theory is thrown 
by a passage in one of his letters, written 
many years after the close of his Diary, and 
not long before the close of his life. But his 
love of music never left Mr. Pepys, and well 
might he have promised to be faithful to Po- 
lyhymnia “ till death do us part.” The letter 
is dated Clapham, November 5, 1700, and is 
addressed to Dr. Charlett of Oxford, and re- 
fers to a scheme of teaching the “ Mathemat- 
ical Sciences ” propounded by another learned 
man, Dr. Gregory, and submitted to Mr. 
Pepys by the first-named divine. Music, it 
appears, had no place in Dr. Gregory’s scheme, 
and after a few introductory remarks, Mr. 
Pepys begins accordingly : — 

“To which, what I would now recommend 
to your giving the same regard to, with the 
particulars therein named, is first Music —a 
science peculiarly productive of a pleasure 
that no state of life, public or private, secular 
or sacred, no difference of age or season, no 
temper of mind or condition of health, exempt 
from present anguish, nor, lastly, distinction 
of quality, renders either improper, untimely, 
or unentertaining. Witness the universal 
gusto we see it followed with, wherever to be 
found, by all whose leisure and purse can bear 
it; while the same might, to much better ef- 
fect, both for variety and delight to themselves 
and friends, be ever to be had within their 
own walls, and of their own composures too, 
as well as others —were the doctrine of it 
brought within the simplicity, perspicuity, 
and certainty, common to all other parts of 
mathematical knowledge, and of which I take 
this to be equally capable with any of them, 
in lieu of that fruitless jargon of obsolete 
terms, and other unnecessary perplexities and 
obscurities, wherewith it has been ever hith- 
erto delivered, and from which, as I know of 
nothing eminent, or even tolerable, left us by 
the ancients, so neither have I met with one 
modern master (foreign or domestic) owning 
the least obligation to it, for any of their now 
nobler compositions; but, on the contrary, 
charging all (and justly too) upon the happi- 
ness of their own genius only, joined with the 
drudgery of a long and unassisted practice.” 

The passage is well worth serious contem- 
plation. It is interesting also from a literary 
point, showing as it does the different style 
of Mr. Pepys’s learned correspondence from 
that of the Diary. Instead of felicitous, al- 
beit unconscious, grace of expression, we have 
here long and involved sentences, anda train 
of thought not always easy to follow. But 
through all shines a true and earnest love of 


the art. 
(To be continued.) 
—__.>—_—_ 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE." 
IV. 

FROM BACH AND HANDEL TO BEETHOVEN. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — We have seen how 
music, as represented by the Ambrosian and Gre- 
gorian chants, travelled from Milan and Rome to 
France and the Netherlands; how the French, 





1Revised by the author from the Boston 7raveller’s 
report. 





after receiving the Gregorian chant with open 
arms, carried it back to Italy in the more devel- 
oped form of the discantus; how in turn the 
French discantus was taken up by the Nether- 
landers and developed into counterpoint; and 
how they took their counterpoint to Italy, where 
it was carried to its highest pitch of perfection by 
Palestrina. We have also seen how the music- 
reform was begun by Caccini and Peri in Flor- 
ence, how the dramatic and monodic styles sprang 
up, and how Monteverde discovered the modern 
tonal system. Modern music really began with 
Monteverde. I have said already that the earlier 
history of its development belongs mainly to the 
history of the opera. Although modern music 
owed its origin to a deliberate departure from 
counterpoint and from all contrapuntal forms, and 
to the establishment of the monodic style, the 
new tonal system had not long been in vigor be- 
fore the old contrapuntal forms began to re-appear 
in it; they were gradually developed still further 
in this new musical atmosphere‘until tonal counter- 
point arrived at quite as high a degree of perfec- 
tion as the old modal counterpoint had reached 
before it. This gradual growth of tonal or mod- 
ern counterpoint may be said to have begun with 
Monteverde himself, and to have reached its cul- 
mination under Bach and Hindel. The time it 
took tonal counterpoint to attain to its full growth 
was somewhat shorter than that taken by the old 
modal counterpoint. Of course it is impossible to 
fix dates with any approach to accuracy, but the 
following figures will give a general idea of the 
time which the two styles took to grow to perfec- 
tion. From 1380 (the year of Dufay’s entrance 
into the Pontifical choir) to 1565 (the year of 
Palestrina’s Mass of Pope Marcellus) is 185 years. 
Thus it took not quite two centuries for the old 
counterpoint to reach its full growth. From 1594 
(the year of the publication of Monteverde’s 
third book of madrigals) to 1729 (the year of 
Bach’s great Passion-Music) is 135 years. Mod- 
ern counterpoint accordingly grew to manhood in 
a little over a century and a quarter ; but then, 
we must remember, it had the old counterpoint to 
start from. 

The detailed study of this gradual growth of 
modern counterpoint is neither so interesting nor 
so important as that of the older forms. In 
studying the history of strict modal counterpoint, 
we find ourselves steadily rising step by step from 
Dufay to Palestrina. If at any point in our path 
we turn to look back upen the ground we have 
gone over, we see it all lying before us. But if in 
our study of the development of modern counter- 
point we turn and look back, we see Palestrina 
standing like a mighty mountain-peak far above 
us, and we feel like returning to him. It is only 
when we get as far as Bach and Hiindel that we 
find ourselves once more standing on ground as 
high as that which we have left behind us. Upon 
the whole the growth of modern counterpoint is 
little more than the gradual absorption of the old 
contrapuntal forms into the new tonal system. Or 
let us rather say that these forms are one by one 
transplanted from the old modal system into the 
new, prurient soil of modern tonality, and take 
root and grow there in a very flourishing manner. 

But this is to be noticed: as when you take a 
slip of grape-vine from the banks of the Rhine 
and plant it in the rich soil of our Western 
States, its fruit grows to twice its original size, so 
do we find tke old contrapuntal forms enlarging 
and expanding; but the grape has lost its original 
character, and the wine made from it is no longer 
to be compared with the old Rhine wines. Just 
so with the transplanted contrapuntal forms and 
the music made from them. ‘The music is more 
dramatic, more striking to the ear, but the old 
calm grandeur and purity have been lost, and these 
sublime qualities are not found again in their full 





glory until we come to Bach and Hindel. This 
is to be explained partly by the overwhelming 
genius of the two great men whose names I have 
just mentioned, and partly by the fact that the 
contrapuntal forms themselves had not reached 
the full development made possible for them by 
the modern tonal system, until these men came 
upon the field. Modern counterpoint culminated 
in Bach and Handel, just as the old modal coun- 
terpoint had culminated in Palestrina. 

It is unfortunate that we are forced to bring the 
names of Bach and Hiindel so closely together. 
Apart from the fact that both came at the end of a 
great musical period, were equally great, each in his 
own way, and were contemporaries, the two had 
but little in common. Both were brilliant per- 
formers on the organ and harpsichord, but Hiin- 
del was a man ever before the public. His life 
was one unintermittent struggle to outdo famous 
and admired rivals. If we could ask any of his 
contemporaries what Hiindei’s special department 
was, the answer would probably be that he was 
an opera composer. His fame was universal in 
his own day. He carried on a brisk rivalry not 
only with the Italian Buononcini in London, but 
with Porpora Ariosti and others. 

Bach, on the other hand, was a man who, per- 
haps, never in his life faced a very brilliant pub- 
lic. He wrote mainly for the church. While 
Hiindel’s works were brought out one after 
another in England by all the splendid instru- 
mental and vocal talent that British wealth could 
attract to the capital, Bach had to rely on the 
meagre resources of a Leipsic church choir. In- 
stead of applause and ovations, he was met on 
every side with pooh-poohing and absurd objec- 
tions. Only the select few even began to appre- 
ciate him. What fame he had during his life- 
time was little more than local. With the excep- 
tion of such compositions for the organ and 
harpsichord as he played himself, it is probable 
that Bach never heard a decent performance of 
one of his own works. Hiindel’s works were 
given over and over again in London, Oxford, 
and Dublin. Bach’s cantatas were written for 
and performed on a certain Sunday, and then laid 
aside, not to be used again. 

Indeed, Bach was the most striking example of 
self-forgetting devotion to art, and to art alone, 
that we find in history. He wrote for himself 
and followed his own ideal. He wrote so far 
over the heads of his public that he could hope 
for very little praise or pudding. The technical 
difficulty of his compositions was so great that he 
could not count upon that high pleasure of every 
artist, of hearing his own works well performed. 
Never was a man more isolated from the world — 
his own genius was companionship enough for 
him. Bach may be called the Palestrina of the 
Lutheran Church. Add to Palestrina’s music the 
musical ferment of modern tonality, and the re- 
ligious ferment of the Reformation, and after a 
century or so of effervescence you get Bach. The 
similarity between the two men, and their meth- 
ods, is great. The germ from which Palestrina’s 
music sprang was the ritual Gregorian chant. 
In the same way Bach’s music sprang from the 
Lutheran chorale. Yet this difference is to be 
noticed: where Palestrina prays, Bach preaches. 
Palestrina’s masses are pure ecstacy ; Bach’s 
cantatas are musical exhortations and homilies. 
Bach’s fame as an organist has done his repu- 
tation some injury. He has been judged too 
exclusively by his instrumental compositions. 
But wonderful and beautiful as these are, if we 
would know Bach’s real greatness in its full 
glory, we must look for it in his church cantatas. 
Then we stand astounded at not only the sweet- 
ness and grandeur of his genius, but at its fe- 
cundity. He wrote cantatas for chorus, solos, 
and orchestra, for every Sunday and church Holy 
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Day for five years. Of these over 200 are pre- | lades play an important part in the very structure 


served. Numbers mean something: but when we 
consider that all of these cantatas are written in 
the most elaborate style, and that, speaking 
roughly, one is as fine as another, we can begin 
to appreciate what a prolific genius Bach’s was. 

Besides these cantatas he wrote five mighty 
Passion-Musics, a great deal of Catholic church 
music, secular cantatas, sacred motets and other 
vocal works. As for his instrumental works their 
name is legion. Like Palestrina, Bach was not 
an innovator. He wrote in the style of his day ; 
he came to complete the work of his period, not 
to begin a new one. In this respect he was also 
like Hiindel. Of the style of this period it may 
be said that many of its peculiarities were conven- 
tional. Ever since the Florentine music-reform had 
brought the individual singer into prominence, 
singers exercised an unmistakable influence upon 
composition. The great Italian singing teachers, 
Bernachi and Pistocchi, had developed the art 
of singing to the utmost, and had given to the 
world in their pupils a race of singers who for 
absolute mastery of the vocal art have probably 
never been equalled since. Singers, like other 
performers (in fact more than other performers), 
live to a large extent upon applause. Flexibil- 
ity of throat, brilliant vocal flourishes and long 
roulades are the most efficient means of win- 
ning applause from the masses. Thus the great 
singers very naturally preferred florid and _bril- 
liant music, and this preference was not slow 
in reacting upon composers. Florid vocal writ- 
ing had become the reigning style of the period 
in which both Bach and Hiindel lived. This ornate 
style, which in solo writing was almost wholly 
conventional, was far less so in choral composi- 
tion. The choral writing of the day was chiefly 
founded upon more fully developed forms of imi- 
tative counterpoint, notably upon the fugue. In 
the fugue a certain amount of florid vucalization 
is, if not indispensable, at least musically justifia- 
ble. As the form of the fugue is based upon the 
juxtaposition of two melodies or themes of strongly 
contrasted character, it is evident that this desired 
contrast can be most easily obtained by having 
one of the themes slow and stately, and the other 
rapid, florid and brilliant. And let me say here, 
by the way, that the general notion that the fugue 
is necessarily a dry, mechanical form, is utterly 
and totally false. A great Beethoven student 
once said, and said truly : “It is curious to note 
how Beethoven, in his last period, when. his mu- 
sic had become most transcendental and_thor- 
oughly soaked in passion and emotion, showed a 
peculiar fondness for fugal forms. Whenever 
he had worked himself up to a white heat of pas- 
sion he almost invariably took to the fugue as the 
only adequate means of expression.” 

But to return to Bach and Hiindel. We are now 
too prone to decry this florid vocal style, calling 
it ridiculous and undignified. But let us remem- 
ber that to the composers of Hiindel’s and Bach’s 
day it was so much a matter of course that they 
could write in it with perfect singleness of artis- 
tic purpose and absolute good faith. Their bril- 
liant vocal passages bear the stamp of thoroughly 
genuine inspiration: a quality which, above all 
others, acts as a preservative against the changes 
of taste and fashion and keeps a work of art ever 
young and vigorous, no matter how much the pe- 
culiar style in which it is written may have fal- 
len into disuse. That which is intrinsic and gen- 
uine will live; it is only the affected and spurious 
that dies. Again, let us remember that the very 


carpers against the long vocal roulades of Bach 
and Hiindel are often ready to admire the 
most outrageous flourishes of the modern Italian 
operatic school, forgetting that the latter gener- 
ally serve no higher end than to display the sing- 
The Bach and Hindel rou- 


er’s vocal agility. 
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of their compositions. They grow naturally out 
of the music as the rose blossoms out on the rose- 
bush. The modern vocal ornaments are too of- 
ten put upon the music as we sometimes fasten 
camelias onto various sorts of shrubs to adorn our 
ball-rooms. In comparing Bach with Handel, 
crities have generally erred in ascribing a too 
overwhelming superiority in the technique of mu- 
sical composition to the former. True, in the end 
Bach must be called the greater contrapuntist of 
the two, but his superiority in this respect is by 
no means so marked as some people would have 
us believe. Bach’s habitual style was more intri- 
cate and varied than Hiindel’s. He often faced 
and conquered technical difficulties such as Hiin- 
del rarely attempted to grapple with. No musi- 
cal problem was too abstruse to frighten him. 
But yet it must be owned that, although Bach 
always got through the contrapuntal snags that 
would ever and anon obstruct his course, and al- 
ways came out victorious in the end, it was often 
by a certain laxity of style that he was enabled 
to do so. Bach often cut the Gordian knot, and 
his works abound in passages which can scarcely 
pass muster when tried by the strict rules of 
counterpoint. Hiindel’s style is,in general, purer, 
if less daring. Yet we may say, upon the whole, 
that absolute purity and exactness of style, which 
we find in the older Italian contrapuntists, is not 
to be found, except in a few instances, in the 
works of any of the German composers. It were, 
perhaps, wrong to say that the extended forms 
of tonal counterpoint are much more difficult to 
treat in a thoroughly pure style than the more 
restricted forms of the old modal counterpoint. 
But it is certainly true that tonal counterpoint 
and the fugue offer more temptation to the com- 
poser to take irregular liberties than the older 
forms did, and that such liberties are far less 
liable seriously to affect the musical beauty of a 
composition than similar lapses from severe strict- 
ness of style in the old modal writing. This is 
partly owing to the intrinsic difference between 
modern tonality and old modality, but chiefly to 
the greater expansion of all musical forms. The 
older forms were so compact that any imperfec- 
tion in detail was very noticeable; the musical 
forms of Bach’s and Hiindel’s day were so much 
vaster and more complex, they depended so 
much more upon the proper succession of musical 
periods than upon the finished turning of every 
single phrase, that slight imperfections in detail 
could pass by unnoticed. When we see a single 
platoon of soldiers drill, one man’s getting out of 
step or holding his musket at a wrong angle is a 
serious blot on the picture; but when we see a 
whole regiment go through its evolutions, our eye 
is so taken up with watching the accuracy with 
which each platoon plays its part in the move- 
ments that we do not notice the slipshod march- 
ing of this or that particular man. One differ- 
ence between Bach and Hiindel is, however, very 
marked. Handel was in constant intercourse 
with the greatest singers of his, or of any day; he 
had also learned much from Alessandro Scarlatti, 
and had thus become a complete master of the art of 
writing easily, naturally and effectively for the hu- 
man voice. He wrote better for the voice than any 
other German composer except Mozart. Bach, on 
the other hand, was never under the influence of 
great singers; he had made no studies in Italy, 
at once the cradle and the nursery of the art of 
singing, and wrote in general very awkwardly 
for the voice. This is the one serious blemish in 
his writing — some of his phrases are extremely 
difficult to sing. To be sure his German succes- 
sors have gone far beyond him in this particular, 
and some of the greatest German composers have 
not hesitated to impose the most absurd and well- 





nigh impossible tasks upon their much-abused 





singers. Here Bach was greatly Handel’s infe- 
rior. But in other respects, especially in point of 
original genius, neither of the pair can be called 
greater than the other. Indeed they were both 
so great that we have no trustworthy means 
of exactly measuring their esthetic attitude. 

With Bach and Handel we have well-nigh 
finished the list of composers of the highest rank. 
Those who now sit enthroned in the topmost 
circle of the musical heaven are few. Four of 
them we know already, Josquin Depreés, Pales- 
trina, Bach and Handel, and when we have added 
two others, Mozart and Beethoven, the roll-call 
will be full. If there are other seats in this bright 
circle, they are as yet vacant; the glorious com- 
pany of six still await the accession of a seventh 
ay (To be continued.) 
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ANOTHER “LEONORA” SYMPHONY. 


That a young gentleman of twenty should gravely 
attempt to surpass Raff in his delineation of the 
music of the charnel-house seems the height of am- 
bitious absurdity. The “ Eleanora” piece of Signor 
Bandini, produced at the Crystal Palace concert last 
Saturday, is, we are told, the “symphony ” for which 
the first prize was adjudged out of eighty-seven 
compositions at Turin last July. If this be the case, 
its hearers can hardly acquit the adjudicators of a 
sly touch of humor. That “Eleanora” was really 
the best of the collection seems so improbable that 
imagination almost halts in divining of what sort of 
stuff the inferior eighty-six could possibly have been 
made. Like the symphony of Raff, the fantastic 
production of Master Bandini is founded upon Biir- 
ger’s ballad. In a brief introduction, Mr. Manns, 
who for the nonce assumes the function of analyst, 
confidently assures us the “ first thirty-five stanzas ” 
of Scott’s imitation are comprised. This, of course, 
includes the return of the warriors from the Cru- 
sades, the anguish of the maiden whose lover is still 
absent, the prayerful comfort of the mother, the 
visit of the ghostly knight, and his urgent entreaties 
to mount the phantom horse and speed to the bridal 
bed. Those who can perceive all this, wrapped 
deftly up in the bounds of the “ Introduction,” must 
possess a lively fancy indeed. The allegro, which 
forms the principal section of the work, is less difti- 
cult to comprehend. In this sensational stuff may 
without trouble be recognized the rattling of skulls 
and crossbones, the clanking of chains on the gibbet, 
the shrieks of the ghosts, the hoots of the owls, and 
all the rest of the cacophony of pandemonium. It 
would be idle to inquire why these musical quid- 
nuncs love to depict, with an accompaniment of 
horrors, that death which Christians and atheists 
agree is, at any rate, a state of peace; doubly idle, 
because a youth of twenty is hardly likely to trouble 
his brains with such purely practical considerations. 
Master Bandini has obviously heard Raff, and not 
having the German master’s ability or experience, 
he has carefully adopted his eccentricities. Nor 
can Mr. Manns entirely escape blame, at a period 
when so many important works await a hearing, for 
wasting the valuable time of the Crystal Palace 
orchestra with rubbish whose only effect is to tax 
severely the temper and the patience of its audit- 
ors. — London Figaro, March 19. 


———_e——_ 


THE GREEK DRAMA. 
PROGRESS OF THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 

NOVEL PRODUCTION AT THE SANDERS THE- 

ATRE, HARVARD COLLEGE.— THE CAST, THE 

CHORUSES AND OTHER DETAILS. 

The details of the production of the (dipus 
Tyrannus, of Sophocles, in the original Greek, at 
the Sanders Theatre at Harvard College, are now 
nearly complete. The cast of the tragedy will be 
as follows: Mr. Riddle, the teacher of elocution, 
will be the GEdipus; Mr. Ipdycke, of the Law School, 
will play the part of Jocasta; Mr. Manning (’82) 
will be the priest; Mr. Norman, ('81) Creon; Mr. 
Guild (’81), Teiresias; Mr. Roberts (’81), the mes- 
senger, and Mr. Lane (’81), the servant. Master 


Charley, son of Professor Goodwin, will be the page. 





Professors Goodwin and Norton have charge of the 
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costuming, and Mr. John Wheeler of the stage. 
Professor White has undertaken the general over- 
sight of the whole performance. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dyer, particular attention has been paid 
to acquiring purity in the pronunciation of Greek. 
The stage scenery, which has been designed by Mr. 
Van Brunt, the architect of Memorial Hall, will 
represent the front of a Greek palace, two stories 
high, with a door in the centre and one on each side. 
The seats are to be removed from the orchestra of 
the theatre, and in the centre of the space thus left 
open will be placed the thymele or altar around 
which the chorus takes its stand when it enters 
from the parodoi on either side of the stage. A few 
feet in front of the orchestra circle, and parallel to 
it, a screen will be placed, and behind this will be 
concealed a supplementary chorus of fifty voices 
and an orchestra of thirty-two pieces led by Liste- 
mann, which will be made up of the best instrumen- 
tal performers in Boston. The supplementary cho- 
rus will be chiefly composed of Harvard graduates 
residing in Boston and vicinity, and will contain 
many who are prominent in the musical circles of 
the city. The music is arranged so that the altar 
chorus sings the strophes and the full chorus joins 
in on the antistrophe. This is a departure from the 
old Greek custom, which only allowed a chorus of 
fifteen to sing, but Professor Paine, in composing 
the music, decided that it would be best to sacri- 
fice the letter of the custom for the sake of the 
grand effects to be produced by a larger number of 
voices. The managers of the play have been so 
fortunate as to secure the services of Mr. George 
L. Osgood, who will sing a tenor solo in the fifth 
chorus. Professor Paine has devoted much time 
and labor to drilling the several choruses, and will 
personally direct the music when the play is pre- 
sented. 

In costuming an attempt will be made to follow 
the ancient Greek style as closely as possible. The 
two gentlemen who have had the matter in charge 
have been considerably assisted in their work by 
the artistic taste of Mr. Frank Millet, as well as the 
kindly suggestions of many Cambridge ladies who 
have become interested in the project. It has been 
decided not to wear masks, although such was the 
ancient custom. In the Greek theatre the distance 
between the stage and the audience was so great 
that the spectator could not see the actors’ faces 
with any distinctness ; so large and brightly painted 
masks were worn for the benefit of those in the 
back rows. In the moderately-sized modern the- 
atres, however, such a device is altogether unneces- 
sary. It was feared that any attempt to produce 
the choral dance, which was so prominent a feature 
in the Greek drama, would prove a failure, but it 
has been decided to introduce a simple rhythmic 
movement into the acting of the chorus so slight as 
to preclude the possibility of its seeming absurd. 
In this, as in other matters, as little departure as 
possible will be made from ancient customs. If the 
play proves a success, another presentation of it 
will probably be given before class day. — Daily 


Advertiser. 
——_@———_ 


OPERATIC CHRONICLES. 


In the present day, when we have the foregleams of 
a purely American opera, and this continued nightly 
through a whole season, from the demand of an edu- 
cated musical public, it may be well to recall that one 
of the most finished tenor singers that ever appeared 
before a Boston audience was Perelli, who belonged to 
the famous Havana Opera Troupe which appeared at 
the Howard Atheneum in 1847. His rendering of 
Cujus animam (recently magnificently sung by Cam- 
panini) was considered the finest ever heard in Boston 
of that sublime air. Siguor Marti, of this troupe, was 
the first impresario who had the honor of introducing 
Italian opera into this country, appearing in that year 
with Tedesco, Novelli, Vita, Sanquirico, and sume 
others of note, as well as Perelli, with Bottesini for the 
contrabasso and Arditi as leader of the violins, and 
who created, through his superb company, immense 
enthusiasm on the part of the patrons. The opening 
night was devoted to Hvrnani, followed by Don Giv- 
vanni. Truth and Benedetti first appeared among us 
in 1848. They remained here for some three or four 
years, and became great favorites with all who inti- 
mately knew them. Madame Bosio, Signors Bettini 
and Badiali, together with the great basso Marini, and 





others of excellence, under the management and con- 
ductorship of that ‘‘ prince of conductors,’’ as he was 
then termed, Max Maretzek, made their first appear- 
ance in Boston at the old Federal Street Theatre in 
1852. The season commenced on Monday, February 
16, with Lucia, and closed 11th March, with Vorma, 
Lucia, and Sonnambula, Madame Boiso’s benefit. 
Several other operas were produced that season — 
Borgia, Don Giovanni, Puritani, La Favorita, ete. 
It is the opinion of some that as a tenor Signor Bettini 
has not been equalled since. Of the other great artists 
who visited us later — Lind, Mario, Alboni, Sonntag, 
Brignoli, and all the rest — are they not a part of the 
renown of Boston? — Commonwealth. 
——_@—— 

M. LAMourEvx. —The first of two ‘Orchestral Con- 
certs,’’ announced some time ago by this adventurous 
French musician, late conductor of the Grand Opera, 
and chief promoter of Handel’s works in Paris, was a 
thoroughly legitimate success. M. Lamoureux, an ex- 
perienced and admirable conductor, had engaged an 
orchestra of over a hundred practised executants, fully 
capable of rendering a good account of any ‘* novelties” 
that might be set before them. The programme was 
almost exclusively made up of music by French com- 
posers, including among other things some familiar ex- 
cerpts from the pen of the now so much extolled Ber- 
lioz, a highly effective performance of whose overture, 
Le Carnaval Romain, convinced the audience that 
they had come to listen to an entertainment of no or- 
dinary excellence. This, in fact, was exemplified 
throughout the evening in various compositions by 
Gouvy, Lalo, Godard, Saint-Saéns, Massenet and 
Reyer. Incomparably the best among them was the 
Symphony in F, by Théodore Gouvy, second of five 
works of the kind, which (like the symphonies of an- 
other French composer —M. Reber) ought, long ago, 
to have been introduced among us. The Symphonie 
Espagnole of M. Edouard Lalo, though by no means 
without intrinsic merit, owed its success chiefly to the 
admirable performance of the violin obligato part by 
M. Sainton. The vocalists were Mme. Branet-Lafleur, 
who comes from France with a high reputation (her 
claim to which was fully established by her rendering 
of anair from Gluck’s Alceste) and our own superb 
contralto, Mme. Patey. Besides taking the vocal part 
of “ Aurore,’’ a solo for contralto voice with orchestral 
accompaniments by M. Godard, Mme. Patey joined 
her French comrade, Mme. Lafleur, in the nocturne, 
‘* Nuit paisible et sereine,”’ the most popular number 
in the opera, Beatrice et Benedict, originally produced 
by Berlioz, at Baden Baden, at the sugestion of Mme. 
Pauline Viardot Garcia. This was given by both ladies 
to perfection. In fact, the concert was a success in ev- 
ery respect merited. M. Lamoureux announces a sec- 
ond concert for Tuesday next, in aid of the funds of 
the French Hospital and Dispensary. — Graphic. 
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THE ORCHESTRAL PROBLEM WELL- 
NIGH SETTLED. 

In most of the daily papers suddenly appeared, 
one day last week, the following “word,” with 
noble motive, power, decision, and wise plan 
behind it. Every one has read it, yet none the 
less we wish to have it stand recorded here : — 


A WORD IN THE INTEREST OF GOOD MUSIC. 
To THE Ep1ToR oF 

Notwithstanding the development of musical taste 
in Boston, we have never yet possessed a full and 
permanent orchestra, offering the best music at low 
prices, such as may be found in all the large Euro- 
pean cities, or even in the smaller musical centres 
of Germany. The essential condition of such or- 
chestras is their stability, whereas ours are neces- 
sarily shifting and uncertain, because we are de- 
pendent upon musicians whose work and time are 
largely pledged elsewhere. 

To obviate this difficulty the following plan is 
offered. It is an effort made simply in the interest 
of good music, and though individual inasmuch as 
it is independent of societies or clubs, it is in no way 
antagonistic to any previously existing musical or- 
ganization. Indeed, the first step as well as the 
natural impulse in announcing a new musical proj- 
ect, is to thank those who have brought us where 





we now stand. Whatever may be done in the future, 
to the Handel and Haydn Society and to the Har- 
vard Musical Association we all owe the greater 
part of our home education in music of a high char- 
acter. Can we forget either how admirably their 
work has been supplemented by the taste and criti- 
cal judgment of Mr. John S. Dwight, and by the 
artists who have identified themselves with the same 
cause in Boston? These have been our teachers. 
We build on foundations they have laid. Such de- 
tails of this scheme as concern the public are stated 
below. 

The orchestra is to number sixty selected mu- 
sicians; their time, so far as required for careful 
training and for a given number of concerts, to be 
engaged in advance. 

Mr. Georg Henschel will be the conductor for the 
coming season. 

The concerts will be twenty in number, given in 
the Music Hall on Saturday evenings, from the 
middle of October to the middle of March. 

The price of season tickets, with reserved seats, 
for the whole series of evening concerts will be 
either ten dollars or five dollars, according to po- 
sition. 

Single tickets, with reserved seats, will be sev- 
enty-five cents or twenty-five cents, according to 
position. 

Besides the concerts, there will be a public re- 
hearsal on one afternoon of every week, with sin- 
gle tickets at twenty-five cents, and no reserved 
seats. 

The intention is that this orchestra shall be made 
permanent here, and shall be called “ The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra.” 

Both as the condition and result of success the 
sympathy of the public is asked. 

H. L. Hieernson. 


Here is the orchestra question suddenly settled, it 
would seem, and over all our heads; settled by one- 
man power, a coup-d'état, with no pretence of any 
plebiscite. But in this surprise there lurks no mis- 
chief. Here the one-man power means only good ; 
means music of the highest kind, accessible to all 
the people, and a plenty of it. Nothing could be 
more modest, simple and direct than Mr. Higginson’s 
announcement of what he has resolved to do and 
how he has arranged to do it. Loving music, and 
hav ng spent some of his younger years in Ger- 
many, where he enjoyed the best, it has been one of 
his dreams to be able some day to make this enjoy- 
ment and this culture cheap and common in his 
native city. Connected with the well-known bank- 
ing-house of Lee & Higginson, and having recently 
become possessed of ample means, he now finds 
himself in a condition to realize the dream. He is 
prepared and willing, if need be, to sustain large 
losses in the enterprise, in which artistic excellence, 
completeness, and the elevation of the public taste 
are evidently of more account to him than any 
saving of expense, pecuniary profit being wholly 
out of the question. Probably the appearance here 
of Mr. Henschel was what crystallized the project 
long held in solution in his mind, and brought the 
whole thing to a practical decision now. 

Nothing ever came more timely. Among the musi- 
eal signs of the times here in Boston for some 
months past, has been the remarkable preoccupa- 
tion of the whole community with what is called 
the permanent orchestra problem. For sixteen 
years the Harvard Musical Association (of which, 
by the way, Mr. Higginson isa member) has, through 
good report and ill report, in spite of insufficient 
means, and many obstacles (unsparing criticism, 
prejudices, party feeling, and capricious patronage), 
upheld the cause of classical Symphony Concerts, 
as well as it was able, losing not a dollar, to be sure, 
in the long run, but constrained to such economy as 
sadly interfered with its ideal in the matter of per- 
formance, although not of repertoire and pro- 
gramme. Still it has not secured the general con- 
fidence and sympathy enough to concentrate the 
general support upon its efforts; it has perse- 
vered in faith, trusting that the good time would 
come when money would not be wanting to enable 
it to do what from the first it has aspired to do. Of 
late, divided (not to say rival) movements in the 





same, or a similar direction have sprung up, until 
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the prospect was that by another year we should be 
flooded with orchestral concerts, yet no one series 
of them strong enough singly to do much toward the 
“permanence” of an orchestral organization. Mr. 
Higginson’s decided movement, while it may take the 
wind out of the sails of all these, both the old and 
new, is on a larger scale than all of them combined, 
and is a very strong one, offering such positive ad- 
vantages that we must all wish it God-speed and a 
long continuance. 

Among these advantages are the following: (1.) It 
is free from all taint of speculation; art being made 
of more consequence than money-making. (2.) It 
places the best of music within frequent and easy 
reach of all who love it and cannot afford to pay the 
prices usual heretofore ; and it tends to bring down 
the scale of prices for all such pure and elevating 
entertainments. (3.) It has the advantage of unity 
of plan and will, backed by abundant means ; — al- 
though for permanence, and for consistent loyalty 
to a high idea, we still believe that such idea had 
better be embodied in an organized society, standing 
for a bulwark in this field, like our old Handel and 
Haydn Society (for instance) in the field of orato- 
rio. (4.) It antagonizes no other organization, al- 
though it yet remains to see what special field is left 
for each to cultivate and make its own par excellence. 
(5.) It ensures a plenty of good orchestral music 
for next season, and a plenty of occupation for all 
good musicians, going farther than any promise yet 
held out toward the realization of a “permanent 
orchestra,” that is, an orchestra whose members 
shall make that their one, at least their chief, occu- 
pation and support. And the very rumor of a Bos- 
ton so full of music and of good work for mu- 
sicians will draw other good ones to us. (6.) Last, 
not least, it makes Mr. Henschel one of us, and that 
will be a great gain indeed to Boston. Therefore, 
Success to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
thanks to Mr. Higginson! 

——~>—_—- 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


We have too long postponed full mention of Mr. 
Artuur Foorr’s series of eight trio concerts. Let 
us hasten to make up for lost time now. In look- 
ing back upon the eight Saturday evenings which 
Mr. Foote has made us, and many others, pass so 
pleasantly at Messrs. Chickering & Sons’ rooms, we 
are impelled to recognize, even more surely than at 
first, that these concerts of his deserve to be classed 
with the most really important events of the musi- 
cal season. Let it not seem as if we intended a 
slight upon Mr. Foote’s personal prowess, if we say 
that the great importance of these concerts lies 
mainly in the fact of their having been given at all, 
and in their unmistakable success. The concerts 
have had throughout a definite high musical pur- 
pose, and owe their valuable character to the dis- 
tinctness and definiteness of this purpose. 

We have many musical institutions in Boston 
which have a worthy and characteristic musical 
aim in view, and which thus stand as representa- 
tives of certain high phases of the art. For in- 
stance, our HANDEL AND Haypn Society represents 
the Oratorio; the Cecrira, after some years of dal- 
liance with the lighter forms of vocal part-music, 
may now be looked upon as worthily representing 
the secular Cantata; the Harvarp Musica Asso- 
CIATION and the PuitHarMoNic Society represent 
the symphony, the concerto, and other noble forms 
of orchestral composition ; the EuTERPE represents 
the string-quartet. In like manner Mr. Foote’s' se- 
ries represents the pianoforte trio. This peculiar 
phase of the sonata form of composition has not, if 
we remember aright, been so characteristically rep- 
resented in Boston before; which is somewhat to be 
wondered at. Of the many applications of what 
is known as the “sonata form,” there are five which 
have so distinct an individuality that they may be 
ranked as the chief, and most important exemplifi- 
cations of this form. These are: the symphony, 
the concerto, the string-quartet, the pianoforte trio, 
and the pianoforte sonata. These are the forms of 
instrumental composition for which the greatest 
composers (since Haydn’s day) have shown a pecu- 
liar predilection, rightly perceiving that, in them, 


to ensure certain characteristic musical results. To 
our mind the string quintet, sextet, or octet, can 
never stand as such complete and perfect musical 
forms (generally speaking) as the quartet. Their 
greater wealth of instrumental resource overshoots 
the mark, just as the poverty of the string-trio (vi- 
olin, viola and ’cello) falls short of it. In the same 
way, the pianoforte quartet or quintet, on the one 
hand, and the sonata-duo (pianoforte and violin) on 
the other, are, in general, less perfect and charac- 
teristic forms than the trio. 

Hence a series of chamber concerts especially, or 
mainly, devoted to pianoforte trios, fills a most 
honorable place in any musical season, and has, as 
we have said, the merit of a definite and high ar- 
tistic purpose. Now that Mr. Foote has so identi- 
fied himself with this peculiar department in music, 
it is much to be hoped that these concerts of his 
will become an institution in our city, so that we 
may look for their regular recurrence every season 
with as much certainty as, say, Charles Halle’s 
sonata-recitals are expected (or used to be expected) 
in London. 

In the eight concerts this season, Mr. Foote has 
presented the following works, many of them for 
the first time :— 

PIANOFORTE TRIOS, 

Bargiel in F-major, Op. 6 
Beethoven in C-ininor, Op. 1, No.3: in D-major, Op. 70, No. 1 
Dvorak in B-flat-major, Op. 21 
Goldmark in E-minor, Op. 33 
Haydn in C-major 
Mendelssohn in D-minor, Op. 49 
Mozart in E-major 
Raft in G-major, Op. 112 
Rubinstein in F-major, Op. 15 (twice) 
Schumann in D-minor, Op. 63 

PIANOFORTE QUARTETS, 
Brahms in G-minor, Op. 25 (twice) 
Mozart in E-flat-major 

Besides these have been played Beethoven’s piano- 
forte sonata in A-major, Op. 101; and G. W. Chad- 
wick’s string-quartet in C-major, No. 2. 

Mr. Foote has had the valuable assistance of Mr. 
C. N. Allen, Mr. Gustav Dannreuther, Mr. Henri 
Heindl and Mr. Wulf Fries; Messrs. Allen and 
Dannreuther playing at alternate concerts, except 
when (as in the Chadwick quartet) the services of 
both were required at once. The performances 
have been usually of a high degree of excellence, 
and the large audiences, of the very highest char- 
acter Boston can furnish, have been steadily enthu- 
siastic in their expressions of approval. The mental 
strain of listening to two consecutive trios was re- 
lieved each time by a charming group of songs by 
such writers as Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Jensen, 
Rubinstein, Widor, etc.; sung at the first four con- 
certs by Miss May Bryant, and with notably bril- 
liant effect at three of the remaining concerts by 
Mrs. Humphrey- -Allen. 

The larger pieces were, in almost every case, ju- 
diciously assorted, and especial praise-is to be given 
to the judgment shown throughout the programines. 
It is admitted on all sides that the mental strain of 
listening to the larger and severer forms of music is 
great. At one time it used to be thought advisable 
to relieve this strain by a large admixture of lighter 
music —that is, by dilution. Mr. Foote’s plan is 
better: two strong pieces, with just enough singing 
between them to rest the musical sense without dis- 
tracting it— that is, making the concerts very short. 
Two great trios are certainly enough for one even- 
ing, and it is better to go home satisfied after hear- 
ing them than to have the programmes diluted by 
irrelevant music. It is with concert-programmes as 
with a certain favorite beverage, the recipe for 
making which is: get your materials as good as you 
can, and then every drop of water spoils the punch. 
W.FLA 





Eutrerre. The fourth of these choice Chamber 
Concerts (March 23) was the most delightful of them 
allsofar. ‘The return to the Meionaon made it more 
enjoyable. No selections could be finer than those 
two precious string-quartets, one by Mozart and 
one by Beethoven. ‘The former was the one in C, 
last of the six dedicated to Haydn, containing that 
wonderful Andunte cantabile in F, in which the bass 





the choice of instrumental material was best adapted 


persistently repeats a most impressive figure, and 





the exquisitely graceful and imaginative Finale. 
The whole work is one of the purest, rarest speci- 
mens of Mozart’s art and genius. The Beethoven 
Quartet is the second of the Rasoumowsky set, Op. 
59, in E-minor, introducing, like the other two of 
the set, a Russian theme in one of its movements. 
It has the most subtle, deep, poetic temper of Beet- 
hoven, especially in the first Allegro, in which the 
theme steals in so like the gentlest breath as to be 
almost imperceptible at first, unless played with the 
utmost nicety. The slow movement (Molto Adagio) 
takes one far into the depths of a great soul. The 
Allegretto contains the quaint and lively theme Russe, 
which is played with, and held up in various lights, 
and dismembered and put together again with genial, 
consummate skill and fancy. The Presto, too, is 
most exhilarating in its piquant, rapid movement. 

The interpreters of both works were the New 
York Philharmonic Club (Messrs. Arnold, Gantz- 
berg, Hemmann and Charles Werner), and we must 
say that it was about the best quartet-playing that 
the Euterpe has yet given us,— much better than 
the same artists gave us in former seasons. The 
works had evidently been most carefully and criti- 
cally rehearsed, and were given throughout with 
sensitive regard to accent, light and shade; no point 
was missed; there was no coarseness, no lack of vi- 
tality: it was all clear, inspiring, and enchanting. 

One more concert remains, for April 20, when the 
same artists will perform one of Beethoven’s latest 
quartets (A-minor, Op. 152), and the second (F-ma- 
jor) of the three by Schumann, Op. 41. 





Boston PuitrHarmonic. We were unable to at- 
tend the second Symphony Concert, on Thursday 
evening, March 24. Report speaks very highly of 
the performance, as a great improvement on the 
first. The programme certainly possessed intrinsic 
interest, with considerable novelty :— 

oe ” : : 
yt tenry sient oon i Finale, from Seroiaie, 
No. 12 (Kéchel B¢ Mozart 


For 2 Obves, 2 Clarinets, “9 Horns, “2 Bassoons. 
(First time in America.) 


Symphony, B-flat. Schumann 
Suite Algerienne. Picturesque impressions ofa 
journey in Algiers - Saint-Saéus 
1. Prelude. 2. Moorish’ Rhapsody. 3. Even- 


ing Reverie. 4. French Military March. 
(First time in America.) 


Adagio, in C Pann, from Quartet in @ - «+ Haydn 
(For String ees 
Overture, ‘“ Tannhduser” ° - Wagner 





Of the third concert (April 2) we were again 
robbed of the second part by foolishly attempting 
to divide the evening between two concerts (spoil- 
ing both for us). We heard, however, an excellent 
performance of Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture, ever 
fresh and welcome; a finished, chaste, expressive 
rendering of Mozart’s “ Dove sono,” from Figaro, by 
Miss Amy Sherwin, a singer with a musical, true 
soprano voice, albeit slightly veiled, and an artistic 
style; and the larger part of Raff's romantic, senti- 
mental, and in parts sensational, “ Lenore” Sympho- 
ny, which we never altogether liked. The first two 
movements (allegro and andante quasi larghetto) in- 
tended to express “ Love’s Happiness,” contain the 
best music of the work, although a little vague and 
sickly, and they serve, like the interminable March, 
and the “Reunion in Death” (the fearful ride, so 
like that in Berlioz’s Faust, with the spectre bride- 
groom), to tax the mettle of an orchestra ; and they 
were indeed admirably played, Mr. Listemsann, as 
conductor, being thoroughly master of the situation. 

We regret losing the tempting novelties of the sec- 
ond part of the programme, to wit :— 


Suite Arlesienne (New) ‘ Bizet 
udante. — Menuetto. — ~ Adagietto. - --Carol. 
Aria. Vaune, Vanne, from Roberw”  . Meyerbeer 
Miss Ainy Sherwin. 
Ballet Music, from the Qpera ‘*Demon” , Rubinstein 
q (irst time iu Aimerica,) 
Polonaise in E ‘ . ‘ ° ° . . . Liszt 





In our notice of the first concert we were in 
error in supposing that Wagner’s conclusion to 
Gluck’s overture was used ; it was the usual one by 
Mozart. Writing long after the concert, and pre- 
occupied with the question of the Wagnerian slow 
tempo, which was followed throughout, we did not 
remember about the conclusion, but took it for 
granted that that must have conformed to Wagner's 
theory like the rest. What would the “great 





claimant” say to such a half following 4 
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Mr. 'T. ApAMowskI and Mr. Jonn A. PREsToN. 
The three chamber concerts given by these young 
artists in the Chickering rooms on successive Tues- 
day evenings in March, possessed a unique interest 
increasing to the end. ‘The first programme was as 
follows :— 
Trio Serenade for violin, viola and ’cello (Op. &) 

First time + . 

1. Marcia. 2. Adagio. 

Adagio. 5. Alla rn ucea, 

%. Allegretto. &. Marcia. 


ie ee Beethoven 
. Menuetto. 4. Adagio, Scherzo, 
6. Andante con variazioni. 


Piano Solo, Scherzo (Op. 9) . Chopin 
Violin Solos: 
a, Gavotte... mw 6 8m wo 6 oOo 
b. Elegie. (First time.) ° oc Bazzini 


Sonata, violin and piano (Op. 21) oe ee ee,» OO 

Beethoven in his early period composed five trios 
for strings only. They contain beautiful ideas, and 
yet we almost never hear one of them, at least in 
the original form. This serenade is Mozartish, and 
yet the Beethoven individuality flashes out more 
than once. The Polonaise is very bright and vig- 
orous. The Andante, with variations, has a most 
lovely theme, of pure, deep sentiment, which 
sounded familiar, for it has been transcribed in 
various ways; the variations, too, are charming, the 
three instruments taking up the theme in turn. The 
viola and ’cello parts were taken by two of Mr. 
Adamowski’s pupils, members of his string-quartet, 
and the rendering was on the whole quite satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Adamowski’s violin playing showed to 
fine advantage in his solos, especially in the “ El- 
egie” by Bazzini, which is worked up with a great 
deal of passion. Recalled with enthusiasm, he re- 
sponded with an effective performance of one of 
Brahins’s Hungarian Waltzes. Mr. Preston played 
the Scherzo with a brilliant verve, and the Sonata- 
duc by Gade made a charming conclusion to the 
concert. The audience, this and every time, was 
both numerous and select, and of course enthusi- 
astic. 

Of the second concert we can only give the pro- 
gramme, as we had to lose it: — 


Quartet (Op. 44, No. 1) - Mendelssohn 
Piano Solo, Fantasia and fugue i in G-minor . Bach-Liszt 


Violin Solos: a. Scherzo 6 Aa as) ke 

b. Larghetto . - »« Mozart 

Rondo Brillant for violin and piano (Op. 70)” . »« Schubert 
1, Andante, 2, Allegro, 

The third and last programme was made up en- 
tirely from composers of Mr. Adamowski’s own 
(Polish) nationality, as follows :— 

Trio for piano and ‘cello (Op, 22). . Ladislaus Zelenski 
I. Vivos voco! II. Mortuos plango. IL1. Fulgura frango! 
Piano solos — a. Polonaise. 

6, Preludes, 

c. Polish Songs . . . . Frederic Chopin 
Violin Solos ;— 

a, Bolero (Op. 16, No. 2} ie a1 % Moritz Moszkowski 

b. Légende. . . » Henri Wieniawski 
Rondo for violin ia pis ano (Op. 17, No 

3) (Im Hungarian style . . . . 


The three short movements of the Trio were in- 
teresting and original, although we could not per- 
ceive any very palpable relation to the mottoes from 
the old Jatin inscription on a church bell. It was 
played con amore by the violinist, well seconded of 
course by Mr. Preston, and by Mr. Stockbridge in 
the ’cello part. The pianist gave us a generous and 
well contrasted series of Chopin solos, playing the 
Polonaise superbly, and grouping together with 
much tact a number of the finest preludes (some of 
them seldom heard), among which that dainty mor- 
sel, the very short Andantino in A, appeared twice. 
The Bolero by Moszkowski was a brilliant and in- 
spiriting affair, and the young violinist threw him- 
self into it with such abandon and delight that we 
almost expected to see him float upward, like 
Goethe’s Pater ecstaticus in the last scene of Faust. 
The Legende, too, was beautifully played, and the 
Hungarian Rondo by Szarwenka kept up the inter- 
est to the end. Indeed the audience seemed loath 
to leave the room, and many did not until Adamow- 
ski had improvised a short supplementary concert. 


“Philipp Szarwenka 





Ceciuia. Schumann’s Faust music was sung, with 
orchestra, for the first time in this country, on Mon- 
day evening, March 28, and with such signal success 
that it had to be repeated last Monday evening. 
The wonderful music, particularly the scenes from 
the second part of Goethe’s poem, made a profound 
impression, in spite of the mystical nature of the 
text. But it is too great a subject for us toattempt 
to treat until we have more room and time. 


Several interesting pianoforte concerts still await 
notice: one by Miss Hamlin, a very promising 
pianist, formerly the pupil of Hugo Leonhard, who 
has since studied at Stuttgart, and is now with Mr. 
Sherwood ; one by Mr. Tucker; one by Mr. Calixa 
Lavallée ; and particularly an early morning concert 
in the Meionaon, by Mr. Perabo, with Mr. Dann- 
reuther, who will give another at 11 1-24. M. next 


Tuesday. 
ee ae 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE, March 28. The following are the pro- 
grammes of the three closing Symphony Concerts at 
the Peabody Institute: — 

THIRD CONCERT, 

Symphony, G-minor, No. 2. Work 45, W. A. Mozart 
Composed in Vienna, July, 1788. 
Violin-Concerto, D-major. Work 61, L. van Beethoven 

Composed in 1806, 
Cadences by H. Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. Fritz Gaul. 
Three songs, with piano, ° 
Miss Amy Sherwin. 
Minuet and Scherzo for orchestra. Work 
3B, . 0 «0 to ee oc + « Ell Martmenn 
FourtH CONCERT. 
a. Overture to Goethe's tragedy Egmont. 
WOEB, 6 0 6 ew eM Se 
Composed in 1810. 
b. Piano-Concerto, G-major, No. 4. Work 
B8,. 2 6 0 ww ew ee eh eh e 6C van Beethoven 
Cadences of firstand last movements by L. van Beethoven. 
Madame Nannette Falk-Auerbach. 
Three songs with piano,. . . . . . Anton Rubinstein 
Mrs. A. H. Darling. 
Norse Suite, A-major. No.5. Work 26, . 
Composed in Baltimore, 1879-80. 
**On the Ocean, ”’ ** Serenade,” ‘* Scherzo,’ 
“In folk-song style,” ‘* Praise to the 
ocean,” . 2 - 2 ee ee» + 6] 6Asger Hamerik 
FirrH CoNceRrrT. 
3ymphonique Po¢tique, F-Major. No.1. 
Work 29, . ° 
Composed i in Baltimore 1880-81. Manuscript. 
Allegro moderato ed expressivo, allegro 
marcato, andantino con moto, allegro 
giusto, . . . 2. ee ee + ~~ 6Asger Hamerik 
a. Andante Spianato and Polonaise. Work 22, 
for piano and orchestra, . . 
b. Chant Polonaise, transcribed for piano, by 
Fr. Liszt, . 
Magic Fire from the V alkyrie, transcribed by 
L. Brassin, . . . « R. Wagner 


R. Schumann 


Fr. Chopin 


Miss Cecilia’ Gaul. 
Four songs with piano,. . . . . . + « . Ed, Lassen 
Miss Emma Gaul. 


Festal-Overture, C-major. Work 15, Leopold Damrosch 


The programmes have always been given in ful) in 
order to show the readers of the JouRNAL with how 


much careful attention and taste the selections for each 














concert are made. The new works to Baltimore audi- 
ences, in the three programmes given above, are the 
Minuet and Scherzo by the younger Hartmann, a Dan- 
ish composer, the Festal-Overture by Dr. Damrosch, 
and the Fifth Norse Suite and First Symphony by As- 
ger Hamerik. 

The tirst is a bright, sprightly composition, thor- 
oughly Norse, suggestive of twilight dances of gnomes 
and mystic shadows on Elfin Hill, The Damrosch 
Overture is indeed a composition for a festal occasion. 
Broad, dignified and massive, it is a fitting close to any 
Symphony Concert. Dr. Damrosch is a composer 
and a conductor of whom our American musical 
public may well feel proud. There are few other rep- 
resentatives of the art in this country so thoroughly 
imbued with artistic ardor, so earnest and indefatiga- 
ble in their work, and with such results to show for 
their strivings to present that which is most beautiful 
and grand in musical composition. 

In the Fifth Norse Suite of Mr. Hamerik we have 
again the beauties of a style, in the handling of whith 
this composer has been peculiarly successful. Mr. 
Hamerik is always at his best when he draws his inspi- 
ration immediately from natural objects, as witness his 
lovely chorus for female voices, full of the breath of 
spring and budding verdure (nothing more appropriate 
than to write it for a female chorus), and the prelude 
to an act of his opera “‘ Tovelille,” which opens with a 
forest scene. * 

Where can a Scandinavian find greater inspiration 
than in the contemplation of the sea? 

**Du Dauskes Vei til Ros og Magt, Sortladne Hav.” 
How beautifully our own Longfellow has translated 
: : 

The great beauty of Mr. Hamerik’s works lies to a 
large extent in their finish. The prelude in ‘* Tovelille,” 
for instance, was written and rewritten three or four 
times, and it always became more beautiful. To this 


mee 
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perhaps may be ascribed the fact that his symphony, 
performed at the last concert, at a first hearing, fails to 
create the effect that might have been expected, and 
that it certainly will create after it has been more care- 
fully revised and made wore full and compact. That it 
contains many characteristic beauties no listener of 
any poetic sensibility will deny. To what extent these 
beauties are to be ascribed to form, and what position 
the work will take among symphonies, remains for 
musicians and for time to decide. 

The programmes of the last three Quartet Concerts 
for the students of the conservatory were as follows: — 
TWELFTH CONCERT. 

String-Quartet, D-major. Work 18, No. 3, L. van Beethoven 
Three songs, for two sopranos and pianos, Mendelssohn 
String-Quartet, A-major. Work 18, No.5, L. van Beethoven 
THIRTEENTH CONCERT. 
Missa Papae Mareelli, in six parts. An- 
nus, II, Tom. 1, Fase. VII, . . Giov. da Palestrina 
Composed 1565. 
Loreley, song-poem with piano, . . + « Fr. Liszt 
Piano-Quintet, B-flat major. Work 5, for pi- 
ano, two violins, viola and violoncello,G. Sgambati 
FOURTEENTH CONCERT. 
~— Quartet, C-major. Work17, .... 

. Prayer from the opera ‘* Genoveva,’ 
>. “Why Aimless Wander?” song with piano, Schumann 
Piano-Trio, F-major. Work 5,. . G. Matthison-Hansen 

In the programmes of the Third and Fifth Symphony 
Concerts above appear the names of Fritz, Cecilia and 
Emma Gaul, three young musicians whom we regard 
with a certain amount of pardonable pride as distinetly 

altimore products. They are the children of a well- 
known musician, a member of the Peabody Orchestra, 
who has been living in Baltimore fora number of years 
devoting much to the musical education of his son and 
daughters. Miss Cecilia, better known here as little 
Katie Gaul, has achieved some success in Stuttgart, 
here, and inthe West. Mr. Fritz Gaul is just begin- 
ning to show himself a violinist, serious, conscientious 
and devoting careful study to his instrument. 

Your readers may imagine there never was a prouder 
father than Mr. Gaul when he acknowledged the 
tribute paid him by the audience at the last concert, 
after his three children had left the stage. The Ora- 
torio Society has swelled to something like five hun- 
dred voices, and at the first concert to be given in May, 
nothing but the most complete success will satisfy us. 


Mozart 








CuicaGgo, April2. Musical matters have taken a 
new departure, and we are having a season of real 
opera. Some two weeks ago, there was a simple an- 
nouncement made in our daily papers that there would 
be a two weeks’ season of opera at McVicker’s Theatre, 
by the ‘** De Beauplan French Opera Company.’ The 
list of singers was mentioned with no undue stress of 
their importance. The operas were advertised to be 
given without cuts, and also with the ballets as written. 








Mme. Ambré was the only familiar name among 
singers. The list of operas was as follows: Les Hu- 
guenots, La Juire, Faust, Aida, Robert Le Diuble, Il 
Trovatore, La Traviata, Curmen, L’ Africaine, Ro- 
meo and Juliette, La Favorite and William Teil. 
It will be seen by the above list that the company was 
ambitious, but it pleases me to state that they ac- 
complished what they undertook. The orchestra was 
remarkable, was well under control, and they did 
splendid work. It is pleasant to see an able conductor 
like M. Momas. True, his motions may seem a little 
strange, and perhaps will be called after the style of 
**ve olden school; ’’ but, judged by the results he pro- 
duces, he must be entitled to full praise. In the first 
place he aims to produce the operas with completeness. 
He allows no one part to overshadow the rest. He re- 
quires finish and unity. He takes particular pains to 
keep his forces well in hand. It isa pleasure to see 
him going quietly among his orchestra, and giving them 
directions before the performance begins. It is also 
agreeable and praiseworthy to note how careful he is 
regarding the tuning; for in these days of degenerate 
operatic performances, every indication that marks im- 
provement is worthy of mention. Then the chorus is 
better than we have had in years. They even make 
some pretence of acting, and really know their parts. 
There is no prompter’s box, or any one calling out the 
lives. The singers, one and all, know their music, and 
their rdles, and have some intent in all they do. There 
are no stars, unless Mme. Ambré and M. Tournie may 
beso considered. At least there is no attempt to push 
one or more persons into a prominent position, at the 
expense of the rest of the réles. Personally I have 
never been impressed with the French school of sing- 
ing, nor is it always agreeable to my ear to listen to 
the tones they produce. The variation of quality in 








one voice is too marked to be pleasant, particularly if 
the singer is not gifted by nature with a wonderful or- 
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gan. Yet it is pleasant to see honest efforts made from 
an art standpoint, and we value them accordingly. 
Mme. Ambré sings much better at the head of her own 
company than she did when with Col. Mapleson; she 
has taken a higher stand asa singer. M. Tournie, the 
leading tenor, has a powerful voice, and is a dramatic 
actor of fine ability. Objection may be made to his 
constant tremolo, but he has some gifts that more than 
balance his faults. In Aida and in La Juire.he is 
particularly fine; his acting is worthy of the highest 
praise. Mlle. Delprato is a most useful singer, and as 
Rachel in La Juire, and as Scleka in L’ Africaine, did 
splendid work. M. Utto as Nelusko in the latter op- 
era also indicated good ability. M. Jourdan, the bass, 
is also a useful singer, and has given us some most 
praiseworthy work. Mme. Ambré has appeared in 
Les Huguenots, Aida, Faust, La Traviata and Car- 
men, and made some fine representations of the rdles 
given her. It was pleasant to hear the ballet music of 
the different operas, for the orchestra was always good 
and the dancing graceful. The mounting of the operas 
has been very fine, and much care is taken that the 
representations may be harmonious. There has been 
an honest effort to do good work. I regret to state that 
our fashionable people have taken but very little no- 
tice of these performances. Perhaps the Lenten season 
may be a reason for it, but I fancy that it takes some- 
thing besides good music to draw these people out. 
They must know what the fashionable world has done 
elsewhere before they followin new ventures. Yet 
there have been quite good houses, made up mostly of 
Germans and French, with a few musical people from 
among our own nationality; but the fashionable circle 
have lost the best performances of opera that we have 
had this season. I wonld ask the musical people of 
Boston to give this company some encouragement 
should they visit your city, for such efforts are in the 
direction of true progress, and merit support. I believe 
that it is the plan of Mr. De Beauplan to return next 
year, with a still better company, when he proposes to 
divide his season up among three or four cities, giving 
a larger number of operas, and staying a longer time 
than has been usual heretofore. This plan will enable 
us to have more complete representations than we have 
ever had. It also divides the expense among a few 
large places, and lessens the cost of travelling. I hope 
that he will be successful, for commercial perform- 
ances given to show the ability of a high-priced ‘‘ star ”’ 
are only drawbacks to artistic progress, and will never 
be of lasting benefit. Such performances as we have 
had in these two weeks have familiarized our people 
with some great works, and benefited them. 

On Thursday evening of this week we had a remark- 
able night of music. The Mendelssohn Quintet Club 
of your city gave a concert; the ‘‘Bach and Handel 

_ Society” gave The Flight into Egypt of Berlioz, and se- 
lections from Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus; while the 
Beethoven Society were holding a reunion, with a fine 
programme. Mr. Emil Liebling gave his second con- 
cert, offering the Quartet in G, of Mozart; Fantasie, 
Op. 28, of Mendelssohn; and the Octet, Op. 9, by Ru- 
binstein; besides Jensen and Raff sings, by Mr. C. H. 
Clark, and some violin solos, by Mr. Heimendahl. At 
the same time the De Beauplan Troupe were giving a 
splendid performance of Aida, with Mme, Ambré, and 
M. Tournie in the cast, and the Cornley-Barton Com- 
pany were singing Olivette. There were musical offer- 
ings at six places of amusement in one evening. I di- 
vided my time among three performances; the Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club Concert, the Beethoven Reunion, 
and Aida. It is a credit to the musical standing of 
Chicago to say that there were good audiences at all 
the performances I visited. Yet forthe critic there was 
too much for one evening. To hear one movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Quintet in B-flat, and the Scene and 
Air “ Bel Raggio ’’ sung by Miss Nellini, at the Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club Concert; to listen to a violin 
Suite by Ries, and the “ Bel Raggio” again, as sung 
by Miss Jerzykiewicz at the Beethoven Reunion, with 
three acts of Aida at the opera, may be a variety, but 
it destroys that harmony necessary to real musical en- 
joyment. C. H. Brirran. 





Beruin, Dec. 30. (Concluding extracts from a 
private letter.) In regard to my own experience 
I found Biilow terribly irregular and unreliable. 
But he does such an immense amount of work, 
and is ill so much of the time, that a student cannot 
expect much of him. His illness is always due 
to nervous prostration, and if you desire to keep 
in his good graces you must not mention his state 
of health. At least | was so informed, and never 
dared to speak on the forbidden topic. It is strange 
the fondness Biilow has for his hat; he carries 
it everywhere, even into the orchestra and concert- 
room. When he came to our rooms he would never al- 





low any one to take his hat, but kept it close by his 
chair, or on a table where he could grasp it quickly if 
any one approached it. He once asked if I could play 
a certain étude without notes. Upon my reply in the 
affirmative he said ‘‘ Take your notes.’’ About a year 
ago, Biilow had trouble with a tenor in the opera, Herr 
Schott; the trouble I believe, went the rounds of the 
American papers. Schott said that Biilow led the or- 
chestra wrung, in order to put him out. Biilow attirmed 
that Schott sang false. Schott said he would not sing 
when Biilow led. Biilow declared he would not lead 
when Schott sang. The public seemed to side with 
Schott, but the most cultured and retined Hannoverians 
took Biilow’s part. Schott sang Lohengrin, his best 
character, and the public gave him a grand ovation to 
express their sympathy. Shortly afterwards Bilow 
directed Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht, and his 
friends showered bouquets upon his rostrum, until his 
feet were covered. For some time it was hard to tell 
who was victorious; no one ever knew exactly, but Bii- 
low left Hinnover, and gave concerts in England and 
Germany for several months. After Biilow left Hanno- 
ver, I, of course, had no desire to remain. Biilow 
gave mea very good letter to Kullak of Berlin, whom 
[ have found in every way most satisfactory. Per- 
haps you may feel interested to know that Biilow told 
me if | worked hard [ would succeed. I never thought 
my technique at all acceptable, but even Biilow said I 
had been well-trained and Kullak seems to find little 
fault with it. Liszt, I think, never mentioned technique 
toastudent. I never heard very much of Kullak in 
America, yet he has so many American pupils. He is 
agrand teacher. because he is also a thoroughly finished 
artist; his knowledge of music seems almost unlimited. 
During the months I have been with him he has played 
everything I have taken without notes with one excep- 
tion, the Bach-Tausig Toccata and fugue in D-minor, 
His playing of Chopin is simply divine. He is con- 








sidered the best authority on Chopin’s works, and has 
already made an edition of the valses, études and other 
works by the same composer. Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood 
of Boston studied with Kullak, so also the Liebling 
brothers, Miss Clara Strong of Cleveland, and many of 
our best players. Moritz Moszkowski, Kullak considers 
the best pupil he ever had. This artist was also the best 
at Weimar, in the summer of ’79. His compositions 
are highly thought of in Germany; he is at present en- 
gaged in composing an opera, Iam told. Moszkowski’s 
playing is truly masterful, and lacks only a little 
warmth to make it almost perfect. Alfred Griinfeld is 
another pianist, a pupil of Kullak, who is remarkably 
good; his exquisite touch will some time make him fa- 
mous, and his technique is immense. 

I suppose you know that Kullak has a conservatory 
here of twenty-six years standing. In April of last 
year he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary; there 
was a grand dinner, speeches and toasts, ete. ; congrat- 
ulations were telegraphed from many artists. I know 
nothing of the school personally, but was told that they 
teach there the Leipzig and Stuttgart methods. I know 
only Kullak’s method, which is simple enough to tell, 
but most difficult to practise, z.e., get the most music 
with the least effort. His fingering is marvellous; he 
seems to simplify the hardest passages by changing a 
single finger. I sit at one piano, and he atanother. We 
play together, which sometimes makes me scramble to 
keep up with him ; he can be playing /fortissimo, and 
yet know if I use a wrong finger. He generally has 
some story to relate about whatever composition I may 
be studying. He does it, he says, to exercise my im- 
agination; for an artist must have imagination. It is 
very interesting, and gives me something to think 
about. Franz Kullak, Prof. Kullak’s son, is a fine 
teacher and a brilliant player: he leads the orchestra of 
the school. I played the first movement of the E-minor 
Chopin Concerto a short time ago, and shall play the 
whole concerto without notes immediately after the 
holidays. It was my first attempt with orchestra, I 
found it nervous work. The audience kindly gave me 
very good applause. Emile Sauret is connected with 
the conservatory, and [ expect to play with him when 
he returns from his concert trip; he played in Berlin in 
the Sing-Akademie last February, and was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Camille Saint-Saéns played here last February; he 
played the first concert in the Concert House with B. 
Bilse’s orchestra. Among his selections was his G-minor 
Concerto. His playing is as perfect as a music-box, 
and he can make the piano sound exactly like that not 
very artistic instrument. I think his technique is the 
most faultless I have yet heard. The programme was 
almost entirely devoted to his own compositions; and 
the Germans, in spite of their prejudice against the 
French, were obliged to acknowledge his greatness; 
he worked them up to a high state of enthusiasm. 
Yet he cannot play Bach, and I do not admire the man- 


| ner in which he rendered Beethoven. Of all Bach 
players Biilow is first: of all piano playing I ever lis- 
tened to, Biilow’s rendering of Bach gives me the most 
genuine pleasure. 

Among the regular concerts given in Berlin, the 
Quartet Concerts with Joachim as first violinist are the 
most enjoyable. The other artists are de Ahna, Wirth, 
and Hausmann, probably the best ’cellist in the world. 
You have read a great deal of Joachim, and yet you 
could not be disappointed in him. His violin sings, he 
plays so easily, and is so dignified! Critics consider 
his bow arm beyond criticism. This quartet gives each 
year two series of concerts; each series comprises four 
concerts. One can get a good seat (not the best) for 
the four concerts for $2.50. There are also cheaper 
seats. The regular prices of admission to concerts of 
the first-class are $1.25, $1.00, down to 50 or 25 cents. 
Another scale of prices is $1.00, 75 or 37 cents. We 
find the second-best seats perfectly agreeable for ladies 
going alone. In the opera one pays for parquet $1.25; 
for first circle which is on a level with the royal box, 
$1.50; for second circle 87 cents; this is pleasant for 
ladies. A porter will always buy one’s seats when de- 
sired for a fee of 12 cents. 

To go back to music. The royal kapelle, or orches- 
tra belonging to the Royal Opera, gives nine symphony 
concerts each year for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of its deceased members. On each programme 
are twosymphonies and generally two short selections. 
They are the best orchestral concerts we have, and have 
been given for years. Certain seats have been reserved 
by certain families for perhaps twenty years. The 
concerts are given in the concert room of the Opera 
House; a charming room for chamber music, but a 
little small for orchestra. The room is handsomely 
finished in white and gold. 

B. Bilse leads an excellent orchestra at the Concert 
House. Here we can have the best seat for 37 cents. 














The house is beautifully finished in green and gold. 
The large concerts given by non-resident artists are 
given in this house. Bilse plays every evening regu- 
larly, and his orchestra plays well. His manner of con- 
ducting is peculiar to himself. He stands facing the 
audience, and tosses his baton over his shoulder at the 
orchestra. Atthe conclusion of a composition he waves 
his baton down almost to the floor. The lower floor is 
devoted to the beer drinkers; looking down upon the 
throng of Germans seated about their tables drinking 
““beer,”’ the ladies generally knitting, is a sight 
characteristic of German life. On Wednesday and 
Saturday Bilse gives symphonies, and smoking is for- 
bidden until the third part of the programme. 

Our singer, Miss Thursby, gave two concerts in the 
Sing-Akademie last October. She was unfortunately 
advertised too strongly. She seemed to take fairly 
well, though the Germans consider her ‘‘ no phenome- 
non,” as Engel the great critic said. She sings far 
better than any of their opera prima donnas. It is hard 
for Germans to acknowledge merit in Americans. 

Mme. Annette Essipoff-Leschetitzky has given us a 
treat. She gave a recital in the Sing-Akademie, play- 
‘ing with all ber accustomed grace and finish selections 
from Beethoven, Mendelssolin, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Reinecke and Chopin. In the duo from Reinecke, 
(Manfred), Mr. Leschetitzky played with her, not 
with that exquisite grace of the Madame; but his 
technique is so crisp, and his phrasing so finished, one 
could see where she got her schooling. The gentleman 
was so proud of his wife; but Mme. Essipoff was evi- 
dently in ill-humor about something, and would not 
allow her husband to lead her to the piano. I after- 
wards learned she was angry because her name was 
put on the programme Exssipoff-Leschetitzky instead 
of plain Essipoff. The second concert was given with 
orchestra. The Saint-Saéns Concerto, No. 2, was 
played by Mine. Essipoff. She was dressed in delicate 
pink satin with diamond ornaments, and every one was 
admiring her charming appearance as well as her play- 
ing. She now wears her hair shoit and curled close to 
the head, a style which seems peculiarly adapted to her 
beautiful profile. The manner in which she advances 
to the piano Kullak says is truly queenly. She ren- 
dered the Saint-Saéns Concerto with a charming grace 
and ease which surpassed everything I have ever be- 
fore heard from her. 

——_@——_— 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


Pror. J. K. Patne’s music for the (dipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles, to be performed at Cambridge next 
month in the original Greek. has just been published 
in vocal score, with pianoforte, by A. P. Schmidt, 146 
Tremont St. It consists of an overture, which with Mr. 
Paine’s full instrumentation must be very impressive 
and appropriate, and of six choruses for male voices. 
These will be sung to the Greek words, and though 
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they are of course in no sense Greek music, any 
more than that of Mendelssohn to the Antigone and 
the Gdipus at Coloncs, yet, like Mendelssohn’s, 
they have a masculine strength and dignity in keeping 
with the drama. Yet there is no imitation, no uncon- 
scious following in the track of Mendelssohn ; the style 
of the music is original, strongly marked in its melodic 
motives, sometimes singular in rhythm, now bold and 
rugged in its harmony, now serious and tender, adapt- 
ing itself to the generally sombre, but at the same time 
varying mood of the rich text. Jt abounds in unison, 
than which nothing can be more fit or more impressive 
for such use; in this way most of its sentences begin, 
each ending with a few bars of very rich, strong four- 
part harmony. The fifth chorus contains a fine tenor 
solo. The leading motive of the last chorus, which 
sings of fate and of the nothingness of mortal life, is 
worked up at length also in the last half of the over- 
ture. The whole of this music is well worth study, for 
the composer almost surpasses himself in this his Opus 
35. All who intend to witness the performance should 
send to Mr. Schimdt and get acopy. It only costs a 
dollar. 

—— Carl Priifer (34 West St.), has published two 
short choral works, which are easy and well adapted 
for the use of vocal clubs. The first is a romantic Can- 
tata for female voices, composed by Henry Lahee, 
“The Sleeping Beauty,’’ words by Tennyson. The ac- 
companiment is for pianoforte and harmonium. The 
style is gently flowing and melodious, and very simple, 
offering nothing strange in harmony, nothing border- 
ing on the edge of discord. —— The other is Gounod’s 
** Gallia,” a Motet for soprano solo and mixed chorus, 
being an almost monotonously sombre, but deeply im- 
pressive lamentation over the downfall of Paris, with 
translation of the Latin text beginning: ‘* Quomodo se- 
det sola civitas plena populo!’’ It is all in a very se- 
rious strain, but eloquent in its simplicity. 

The next important musical event here will be 
the performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion music, 
by the Handel and Haydn Society, on Good Friday, 
(15th inst.), followed on Easter Sunday by St. Paul. 
We have already named the soloists. Mr. Henschel in 
the principal bass arias and recitatives, especially in 
the part of Jesus, will add greatly to the interest of the 
Passion music. In 1875 he sang it in Vienna, when the 
lamented historian and critic, Ambros, (from whom 
we translate), after giving credit to the other soloists, 
wrote of him: ‘‘ We have purposely reserved the guest 
from Berlin, the one (par excellence) who sang the 
part of Christus, Herr Georg Henschel, to the last. He 
showed his intimate acquaintance with his gigantic 
task, by singing it all through without casting a glance 
upon the notes. We shall not soon forget his wonder- 
ful performance! After the solemn words at the insti- 
tution of the Last Supper, there broke loose through 
the whole hall a storm of applause which seemed as if 
it would not end. Mild, and at the same time like an 
eternal judgment sounded the passage: ‘ But woe un- 
tothe man by whom,’ etc. What an effect was pro- 
duced by the suppressed and scarcely audible ‘My 
soul is troubled unto death! .And at the exclamation 
‘Eli, Eli,’ there were signs — certainly a rare thing in 
Oratorio performances — of great emotion in the hall. 
This passage, too, is deeply touching in itself. Through- 
out the Oratorio we have become accustomed, as often 
as Christ takes up the word, to hear His utterance ac- 
companied by soft, continuous violin sounds, like a 

hosphorescent halo; at the ‘Eli’ these sounds sud- 

enly cease, — it is night! What a poet was this old 
St. Thomas Cantor!’”—— Mrs. Henschel (who last 
sang to us as Lilian Bailey) takes the soprano part in 
St. Poul. 

—— Mr. Lang will give two remarkable orchestral 
concerts in the church formerly occupied by Dr. Loth- 
rop’s parish on the evenings of the first and second 
Sundays after Easter. The orchestra will number 
about seventy-five performers, including fifteen first 
violins, as many second violins, eight violoncellos, and 
eight donble basses. The programmes will be of the 
noblest character, that of the first concert opening with 
the overture to Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, including 
selections of sacred vocal music, sung by Mr. Hen- 
schel, and ending with Schubert's great symphony in 
C. The programme of the second concert will be of 
the same sort, and will include one of the great Beet- 
hoven symphonies, probably the fifth. There will be 
thorough and numerous rehearsals in advance. Two- 
thirds of the tickets have already been taken; the re- 
mainder may be subscribed for at Chickering’s, the 
price being $4 for both concerts. — Advertiser. 

Recent risings in the tide of musical affairs have 
diseouraged Mr. Maas from attempting his proposed 
popular orchestral concerts for the present. 

—— There will be a public rehearsal of Bach’s Pas- 
sion Music on Thursday afternoon, April 14, at 2 
o'clock, for which reserved seats are now for sale. 

—— The Herald says: ‘Mr. George W. Chadwick 
has been appointed musical director of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church. Mr. Chadwick’s latest work, a 
dramatic composition for male chorus, baritone solo 


and orchestra, called ‘The Viking’s Last Voyage,’ will | continued applause. Again and again the distinguished | 





be produced at the next concert of the Apollo Club. 
The composer regards it as his strongest work. The 
poem is by Sylvester Baxter.” E 

—— A performance of Mendelssohn’s opera, “ Son 
and Stranger,” will soon be given in the Park Theatre, 
Boston, for the benefit of the convalescent ward of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Mr. Lang will direct 
the large orchestra. Mr. Charles R. Adams, Mrs. Has- 
kell (Mary Beebe) and Dr. Bullard will sing the leading 
roles. The performance will be private in so far that 
no appeal will probably be made to the public to pur- 


chase tickets. 
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MUSIC ABROAD. 


Paris. M. Lamoureux, the former director of the or- 
chestra at the Opéra, has formed a Society for the 
performance of orchestral music every Sunday after- 
noon, under the style of Société des Nouveaux Con- 
certs. The concerts are to be held at the Paris Théatre 
du Chateau d’Eau. 

At the Paris Opéra the greatest activity is being dis- 
played in the rehearsals of Gounod’s new opera Le 
Tribut de Zamora, and it is confidently expected that 
the work will be brought out onthe 15th or 20th of this 
month. M. Gounod is indefatigable in revising and 
remodelling some of the scenes, being determined that 
his long expecied operative novelty shall be perfect in 
every detail. 

Notwithstanding the habitual antagonism exhibited 
by Parisian audiences against Herr Wagner’s music, 
M. Colonne, the Director of the Chatelet Concerts, has 
ventured to introduce, in one of his recent pro- 
grammes, the poet-composer’s characteristic ‘‘ Ride of 
the Valkyries” (La chevauchée des Walkyries), from 
Der Ring des Nibelungen. The effect proved irresis- 
tible, storms of applause followed the performance, 
and the piece had to be repeated at the following con- 
cert. 


Sparn. Anton Rubinstein’s present concert-tour 
in Spain is said to be attended bya series of ovations 
unexampled even in the experience of this much-ad- 
mired pianist. The enthusiasm created by his play- 
ing is, in fact, described as “ fabulous.”’ 

Herr Ferdinand Hiller is on his way to Barcelona, 
where he will conduct a series of Classical Concerts to 
be given by the Philharmonic Society of that town. 


Lonpon. At the Crystal Palace Concerts the Schu- 
bert symphonies, in chronological order, are going on 
with ever-increasing interest, and stamp the present 
series of concerts with a character apart. Four of the 
symphonies have already been heard, the last, on Sat- 
urday, being the C-minor, Tragische Sinfonie (the 
peculiarity of which is that there is nothing whatever 
of ‘“tragic’’ in it). The execution of this work, so re- 
markable for a composer in his twentieth year, showed 
Mr. Manns and his unrivalled orchestra at their very 
best. It may be described in a word as perfection. 
Another interesting feature was the performance, by 
Herr Hausmann, of a concerto for violoncello, with 
orchestral accompaniments, the composition of the late 
esteemed musician, Carl Eckert. The concerto is effec- 
tively written and the playing was of a highorder. . . . 
The overtures at this concert were Mendelssohn's su- 
perb and picturesque Hebrides, a more effective per- 
formance of which it would be hard to conceive, and 
the curiously imposing Francs Juges of Berlioz. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd gave songs by Weber, Gounod and 
Schubert in his most finished style, and the concert was 
altogether one to remember. To-day Schubert’s fifth 
symphony will be given, and Herr Joachim is to play 
Beethoven’s incomparable violin concerto. — Graphic, 
March 5. 

—— Of Mme. Clara Schumann’s reappearance at the 
Monday Popular Concerts the Musical World (March 
5) writes: — 

After being absent three successive seasons, Mme. 
Schumann returned on Monday night to the place 
of many labors and as many triumphs. Her coming 
was alinost like a resurrection from the grave. At 
one time it was said that illness had terminated her 
public career; at another, we were told that she de- 
clined to undertake any more long and fatiguing jour- 
neys, and, as year after year passed, English amateurs 
virtually regarded her but as a memory. Again, how- 
ever, the widow of Robert Schumann, herself illus- 
trious and veherable, is amongst us, and youthful 
amateurs may now place upon the tablet of their recol- 
lection the appearance and the power of an artist who 
forms almost the last link between ourselves and a 
musically heroic age. That St. James's Hall was 
crowded to excess on Monday night, will be taken for 
granted. There was nota seat vacant, and when Mme 
Schumann appeared on the platform, the throng almost 
rose to greet her, while the hall rang with loud and 





lady, evidently touched by so enthusiastic a reception, 
bowed her acknowledgments, but the sounds of greet- 
ing still went on. This was well. We cannot too lav- 
ishly honor the great artists who have been bequeathed 
to us by a past generation, whose early achievements 
are history, and whose ultimate laurels it devolves 
upon us to confer. Mme. Schumann played, in the 
first instance, her late husband’s Etudes Sympho- 
niques, Op. 13, thus taking the earliest opportunity of 
settling the question whether she retains the great 
qualities of her art. We cannot say that time has left 
her physical vigor unimpaired, inasmuch as the right 
hand is obviously weaker. Apart, however, from tech- 
nical considerations, Mme. Schumann’s playing re- 
mains as grand ‘as ever it was. All the old masculine 
grasp of subject and breadth of style are still apparent, 
as are the wonderful feeling for rhythm and unerring 
truth of accent which in former years made her execu- 
tion sui generis. At the close of the Etudes Sympho- 
niques Mme. Schumann was again overwhelmed with 
acclamations, and twice called back to the platform. 
Subsequently she joined Herr Joachim in Brahms’s 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte, which work, by the 
way. grows in interest as it becomes better understood. 
Brahms was highly honored in such a conjunction of 
splendid talent, and his music enjoyed an advantage 
that cannot often fall to its share. Other features in 
perhaps the best programme of the season were Men- 
delssohn’s Quartet in E-minor (Op. 44), and Haydn’s in 
D-minor (Op. 76), upon which the respective composers 
might have elected with safety to rest their repute as 
composers for the chamber. 

— The following, in addition to large choral works 
already announced, will be performed at the Richter 
concerts in the course of the forthcoming season: — 
Beethoven: ‘‘ Eroica,’”’ C-minor, and Choral sympho- 
nies, ‘“‘ Missa Solemnis,”’ “ Egmont’’ overture, and 
“Overture im Hiindel’schen Style,” Op. 124; Bach : 
‘oncerto for orchestra; Haydn: a symphony; Mozart: 
Symphony in D; Weber: ‘‘ Oberon” overture; Schu- 
mann: Symphony in C; Brahms: Symphony in 
C-minor, and the two new ‘‘Tragische ’’ and ‘‘ Acade- 
mische’’ overtures; Dvorak: Symphony in D; Gold- 
mark: ‘‘ Penthesilea ” overture; Raff: ‘‘ Wald ’’ over- 
ture; Gradener: Capriccio for orchestra; Berlioz: 
“Frances Juges” overture, orchestral version of Weber’s 
“Invitation & la Valse,’’ and six songs for different 
voices with orchestra; Liszt: ‘‘ Mazeppa,” ‘* Mefisto 
Waltzer,’’ and ‘‘Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne” 
(Berg symphonie); and Wagner: ‘ Tannhauser”’ 
overture (with the new Venus music), scene from the 
‘*Rheingold,”’ ‘‘ Siegfried’s Tod,” Versammlung der 
‘* Meistersinger,’’ *‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and ‘* Huldi- 
gungs Marsch.”’ Lastly, though by no means least, Herr 
Richter proposes to conduct Mr. Villiers Stanford’s 
Psalm, ‘‘ God is our hope and strength,”’ and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s new Scandinavian symphony. The reper- 
tory, a very strong one, will thus be suited to every 
taste. ! 

— Niels Gade is engaged in composing an oratorio 
for the next Birmingham festival. The subject is the 
Greek myth about Psyche. The book has been written 
in German by Herr Lobedantz. 

Gounod is composing an oratorio called ‘‘The Re- 
demption,’’ which is to be produced at the Birming- 
ham Festival in 1882. He has already finished the 
whole of the first part, and the other two are well in 
hand. 


Verdi is at Genoa, busy on a new opera, to be pro- 
duced at the Scala, Milan, next season. The first 
title selected was Otello, but this is changed to Jago, 
so as not to clash with that of Rossini. The libretto 
is by Arrigo Boito. Verdi has also been remodel- 
ling his Simon Boccanegra, which has just had a re- 
markable success at La Scala, Milan. Verdi was 
called before the curtain twenty-three times. 


Miss Thursby had a remarkable success in her 
concert tour in Germany, under the management of 
Maurice Strakosch. She sang at fifty-two concerts, 
and was heard by the élite of twenty-five cities such 
as Prague, Briinn, Chemnitz, Dresden, Leipzig — 
where, under a shower of bouquets, she was pre- 
sented with a living nightingale — and further, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, 
Cassel, Brunswick, Cologne, Coblentz, Halle, Cre- 
feld, Elberfeld, Diisseldorf, Strasburg, Mulhouse, 
Metz, Heidelburg, Wurzburg, and Stuttgart. She 
was everywhere received with enthusiastic expres- 
sions of appreciation. Her tour was indeed a suc- 
cession of ovations. After a brief stay in Paris 
she was to sing in Madrid and other Spanish cities. 











